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THREE NOTES ON BEN JONSON 1 



I. THE INFLUENCE OF SENECA ON CATILINE 

In a recent article 2 I undertook to point out the patent borrow- 
ings from Lucan's Pharsalia in Ben Jonson's Catiline His Conspiracy. 
I wish here to indicate the influence of Seneca on the same drama, 
as to both manner and matter. 

In many ways Catiline is a Senecan tragedy. It is certainly not 
tragedy exactly such as Seneca wrote, but it would seem that Jonson 
was consciously endeavoring to follow Senecan traditions. The 
play opens with the familiar Senecan ghost, introduced almost solely 
for the purpose of creating atmosphere, of foreshadowing the later 
horrors. There is also the Senecan dearth of rapid movement, 
although there is in Catiline considerably more real progression than 
is usual in Seneca's work. The long dialogues, full of sententiae 
(such as "The vicious count their years, virtuous their acts"), the 
choruses having no connection with the dramatic action, 3 and the 
use of portents, as if Nature reflected man's moods, are also thor- 
oughly Senecan. So, too, is the character of the hero — if we may 
call him such ; Catiline is thoroughly depraved, not at all akin to the 
Greek tragic heroes, but just such a one, with his career of crime, as 
Seneca delights to portray. The influence of Seneca is even more 
clearly revealed in the contrast between the treatments of the charac- 
ter of Catiline in the Catilina of Sallust — which is, of course, one of 
Jonson's chief sources — and in Jonson's play. In Sallust's account 
Catiline is intensely practical, never working himself up into such 
Senecan frenzies of rage and hate, in which he breathes out fire and 
slaughter against all who oppose him, as Jonson has him do, for 
instance, in the furious rant of iv. 640-58. The character of Cethegus 
is likewise treated quite after the Senecan manner. 

1 A paper read before the Tennessee Philological Association at its fourteenth annual 
session, Clarksville, Tennessee, February 28, 1920. 

2 Modern Language Notes, XXXIV, 7. 

' For the Senecan chorus, however, Jonson had strong English precedents: for 
instance, Gorbuduc, the Cornelia of Kyd, the Croesus, the Darius, and The Alexandrian 
of Lord Stirling, and the Cleopatra and Philotas of Daniel. 
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140 Lynn H. Harris 

In addition, a number of quotations or borrowings from Seneca 
occur in the course of the play. Among the opening lines of Catiline 
are these (11. 11-15), spoken by the ghost of Sulla: 

Behold, I come, sent from the Stygian sound, 
As a dire vapour that had cleft the ground, 
To ingender with the night, and blast the day; 
Or like a pestilence that should display 
Infection through the world 

These lines are obviously imitated from the Thyestes of Seneca, 
11. 87-89: 

Mittor ut dirus vapor 
Tellure rupta, vel gravem populis luem 
Sparsura pestis. 

Toward the close of the ghost's soliloquy occurs this (11. 55-63) : 

Nor let thy thought find any vacant time 
To hate an old, but still a fresher crime 
Drown the remembrance: let not mischief cease, 
But while it is in punishing, increase. 
Conscience and care die in thee; and be free 
Not heav'n itself from thy impiety: 
Let night grow blacker with thy plots; and day, 
At showing but thy head forth, start away 
From this half-sphere 

This speech is also an obvious imitation of lines in the Thyestes 
(29 ff.): 

Nee vacet cuiquam vetus 
Odisse crimen; semper oriatur novum; 
Nee unum in uno; dumque punitur scelus crescat 
Jusque omne pereat, non sit a vestris malis 

Immune coelum 

Nox atra fiat, excidat coelo dies. 

As the ghost sinks, Catiline soliloquizes on the course that he 
purposes, indicating that his past misdeeds make fresh crimes neces- 
sary (11.79-80): 

The ills that I have done cannot be safe 
But by attempting greater 

With this compare Seneca, Agamemnon 116: "Per scelera semper 
sceleribus tutum est iter." 
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Three Notes on Ben Jonson 141 

Near the opening of the third act a passage is found that is 
strongly suggestive of a bit from the Epistulae Morales. Cicero has 
just been elected consul, and his friend Cato is giving him con- 
gratulations and advice (Catiline 3. 64 ff .) : 

Each petty hand 
Can steer a ship becalm'd; but he that will 
Govern, and carry her to her ends, must know 



The forces and the natures of all winds, 
Gusts, storms, and tempests; when her keel ploughs hell, 
And deck knocks heaven : then, to manage her 
Becomes the name and office of a pilot. 

Seneca has this (Epist. Mor. xii. 3. 34) : 

Non tamquam (tempestas) gubernatori, sed tamquam naviganti nocet. 
Alioquin gubernatoris artem adeo non impedit, ut ostendat: tranquillo 
enim, ut aiunt, quilibet gubernator est. Navigio ista obsunt, non rectori 
eius, qua rector est. 

A little later (3. 179), Catiline says: "Who would not fall with 
all the world about him?" 
Cf. Thyestes 882 ff.: 

Vitae est avidus, quisquis non vult, 
Mundo secum pereunte mori. 

Shortly afterward, Cicero is informed by the harlot Fulvia of the 
plot. His speech (3. 235 ff.) opens thus: 

Is there a heaven ? and gods ? and can it be 
They should so slowly hear, so slowly see ? 
Hath Jove no thunder ? or is Jove become 
Stupid as thou art, near-wretched Rome ? 

For this, see Hippolytus 671 ff . : 

Magne regnator deum, 
Tarn lentus audis scelera ? tarn lentus vides P 
Ecquando saeva fulmen emittes manu 
Si nunc serenum est ? 

In line 368, Cicero quotes a typical Senecan sententia: " He that 
is void of fear may soon be just. " This is from Octavia 441 : " Justo 
esse facile est, cui vacat pectus metu. " 

1 These same two lines are quoted in Titus Andronicus 4. 1. 
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Again, in line 505, Caesar, speaking to Catiline of the conspiracy, 
says: 

Let 'em call it mischiefe; 
When it is past and prosper'd, 'twill be virtue. 

Cf. Hercules Furens 251-52: 

Prosperum ac felix scelus 
Virtus vocatur. 

Cethegus (11. 664 ff.) promises Catiline that Cicero shall die: 

He shall die. 
Shall was too slowly said; he's dying: that 
Is yet too slow; he's dead. 

This is paraphrased from Hercules Furens 642 ff . : 

Si novi Herculem 
Lycus Creonti debitas poenas dabit: 
Lentum est, dabit, dat: hoc quoque est lentum, dedit. 

This completes the list of evident borrowings. 

II. THE SOURCE OF "EPIGRAM CXIl" 

As can be seen from the passages just cited, Jonson's method of 
using a source is not so much One of translation as of free paraphrase 
and adaptation. Sometimes he follows his model closely through sev- 
eral phrases or even lines, but almost always he adds something of 
his own — an original application, perhaps, or an enlargement of the 
author's thought. This method can best be illustrated by an 
extended instance. With this in view I append Jonson's Epigram 
CXII and its original, which I ran on one day while browsing through 
Martial. 

TO A WEAK GAMESTER IN POETRY 

With thy small stock, why art thou venturing still, 
At this so subtle sport, and play'st so ill ? 
Think'st thou it is mere fortune, that can win, 
Or thy rank setting ? that thou dar'st put in 
Thy all, at all: and whatsoe'er I do, 
Art still at that, and think'st to blow me' up too ? 
I cannot for the stage a drama lay, 
Tragic or comic; but thou writ'st the play. 
I leave thee there, and giving way, intend 
An epic poem; thou hast the same end. 
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Three Notes on Ben Jonson 143 

I modestly quit that, and think to write, 

Next morn, an ode ; thou mak'st a song ere night. 

I pass to elegies; thou meet'st me there: 

To satires; and thou dost pursue me. Where, 

Where shall I scape thee ? in an epigram ? 

0, thou cry'st out, that is my proper game. 

Troth, if it be, I pity thy ill luck; 

That both for wit and sense so oft dost pluck, 

And never art encounter'd, I confess; 

Nor scarce dost colour for it, which is less. 

Prithee, yet save thy rest; give o'er in time: 

There's no vexation that can make thee prime. 

With this compare Martial Epigrams 12. 94 : 

Scribebamus epos; coepisti scribere; cessi, 

Aemula ne starent carmina nostra tuis. 
Transtulit ad tragicos se nostra Thalia Cothurnos: 

Aptasti longum tu quoque syrma tibi. 
Fila lyrae movi Calabris exculta Camenis: 

Plectra rapis nobis, ambitiose, nova. 
Audemus saturas: Lucilius esse laboras. 

Ludo leves elegos: tu quoque ludis idem. 
Quid minus esse potest ? epigrammata fingere coepi : 

Hinc etiam petitur iam mea palma tibi. 
Elige, quid nolis — quis enim pudor, omnia velle ? — 

Et si quid non vis, Tucca, relinque mihi. 

in. an echo of jonson in Godfrey's "the prince of parthia" 

Godfrey's The Prince of Parthia should always be interesting to 
students of American literary history for the reason, if for no other, 
that it was the first drama by a native author to be acted on the 
American stage. However, the play really deserves reading on its 
own merits; it can very readily bear comparison with Addison's 
Cato, Johnson's Irene, and others of its general class. 

As I was reading this play recently, I was struck by the similarity 
of certain of its incidents to happenings in Ben Jonson's Catiline. 
These resemblances, it must be confessed, are superficial rather than 
fundamental, and of themselves would not at all furnish the grounds 
for establishing a literary relationship between the two plays. Other 
considerations, however, lead us to believe that even slight likenesses 
between Godfrey's work and that of any of the Elizabethans are of 
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moment. In view of Godfrey's known aims and practice, the 
presumptive inference is that such likenesses are not accidental, but 
intentional. In his excellent edition of The Prince of Parthia, 
Archibald Henderson has shown conclusively that Godfrey was 
consciously working in the Elizabethan tradition. Not only does 
he indicate the influence on Godfrey of Marlowe and others, but he 
points out unmistakable borrowings, both in incident and language, 
from Shakspere: from Hamlet, Macbeth, Julius Caesar, As You 
Like It, Romeo and Juliet, and Coriolanus. 1 Obviously, then, even 
superficial resemblances between Godfrey and Jonson would at 
least arouse our suspicions. 

A further consideration tends to strengthen the case. The 
Prince of Parthia, although borrowing from both Marlowe and 
Shakspere, is not really in the manner of either. Although written 
in blank verse, it has too close a regard for the Aristotelian unities to 
be considered romantic. Now this regard for the unities can scarcely 
be attributed, as Mr. Henderson seems to attribute it, wholly to the 
influence of Addison and the pseudo-classical tragedians, for, as Mr. 
Henderson himself remarks, Godfrey's work is not bound by the 
prevailing conventional interpretation of the unities, that is, it is 
genuinely classical rather than pseudo-classical, albeit classical in the 
Senecan rather than the Sophoclean manner. But the method 
which cannot be adequately explained on the ground of Addisonian 
or other pseudo-classical influence, can be adequately explained on 
the ground of Jonsonian influence; for in Jonson's two tragedies, 
Sejanus and Catiline, we have precisely the sort of thing that Godfrey 
was trying to do. Jonsonian influence would also account for the 
Senecan quality of Godfrey's work, for it is rather unlikely that 
Godfrey was acquainted with Seneca at first hand. 

From the foregoing it should be evident that any resemblances 
which can be shown between Catiline and The Prince of Parthia 
establish at least a probability of purposed imitation. The resem- 
blances that struck me are four, and I shall say a word about each. 

1 To these might be added Titus Andronicus, as there is considerable resemblance 
between the characters of Tamora and Thermusa, each, for instance, being a captive of 
war later raised to the throne, and each resentful over the execution of a son. Lysias and 
Aaron also have some points of likeness, especially in their defiant impenitence. The 
final fates of Tamora and Lysias are the same, both being thrown to the dogs. 
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In The Prince of Parthia, Vardanes in his conspiracy to gain the 
throne is partially inspired by a prophecy that his life is to be re- 
nowned (Act II, scene 2). In Catiline, one of the influences operant 
on Lentulus is a prophecy from the Sibylline books about a "third 
Cornelius" who is to rule in Rome, which is interpreted to apply to 
him (11. 255 ff.). 

Again, Lysias in The Prince of Parthia cares nothing, as he con- 
fesses, for Vardanes, but uses him as a tool merely, playing on his 
ambition for his own ends (Act II, scene 1). Catiline has the same 
attitude toward Lentulus, whom he terms "my stale with whom I 
stalk" (3. 715). 

Further, Lysias urges Vardanes to seize the throne (Act II, 
scene 2) in much the same spirit and with the same motive as Catiline 
urges a like course on Lentulus (3. 575 ff.). 

Lastly, the conspiracy of Lysias and Vardanes has as its back- 
ground a Senecan scene of violent storm, filled with ominous portents 
(Act II, scene 1). So, too, has the conspiracy of Catiline (11. 310 ff.). 
The portents given in the two dramas do not entirely coincide, but 
the purposes for which they are introduced are identical. 

These four resemblances are all that I find, but, as I have said, 
I think them significant in view of Godfrey's known use of Elizabethan 
models. The fact that they all occur in the same act of the play, 
the second, seems to me a further warrant of their significance. 

Lynn H. Harris 
University op Chattanooga 
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